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Announcing the latest addition to the series of . . . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


RICHARD NIXON, 1970 


The volume contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of 
the President’s news conferences, and other selected papers released by the White 
House from January 1 through December 31, 1970. 

In the Foreword to the book President Nixon writes, “The story of the year, 
for me and for the administration team working with me, was above all a story of 
building for peace. Peace, we believed from the beginning, does not come to the 
passive; and so we pressed on through 1970 with a determination that the United 
States should act creatively, not merely react reflexively, on the world stage.” 

Among the items that are a part of the record for 1970 are addresses to the 
Nation on progress toward peace in Vietnam and in Southeast Asia; reports on 
the Cambodian sanctuary operation; speeches made by the President during his 
five-nation European tour; and the President’s television interview on foreign 





policy with representatives of the three major networks. 
The 1305-page clothbound volume, fully indexed, is available to the public 


at $15.75 per copy. 


Similar volumes are available covering the administrations of Presidents 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson, and the first year of President 


Nixon. 


All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Distribution 
for official use is governed by the provisions of sections 32.15—32.19 of Title 1 of 


the Code of Federal Regulations. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF 
Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 
National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 20408, the Weekly Compilation of Presi- 
dential Documents contains statements, messages and other Presi- 
dential materials released by the White House during the preceding 
week. 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 15), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $9.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The charge for a single copy is 25 cents. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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International Book Year, 1972 
Proclamation 4116. March 13, 1972 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Books and libraries are among mankind’s greatest 
sources of enlightenment. They contain the cultural in- 
heritance of our forefathers and the core of our educa- 
tional system. In the words of Thomas Carlyle: “All 
that Mankind has done, thought, gained or been; it is 
lying as in magic preservation in the pages of Books.”’ 

As this Nation approaches the beginning of its third 
century, we should remind ourselves that nothing in our 
heritage is more precious than the right to express our- 
selves freely on any subject and the right of access to the 
expressions of others. 

Today, with high-speed presses, mass distribution of 
printed matter, and well-stocked libraries, we may care- 
lessly assume that the knowledge contained in books is 
equally available to all Americans. But the right to read 
requires more than just the availability of books. It also 
requires the ability to read. In spite of our commitment to 
the concept of universal education, millions of our citizens 
are still so deficient in reading skills that the covers of 
books are closed to them. 

It is incumbent upon all who desire a better America, 
public officials and private citizens alike, to help improve 
both our intellectual resources and the free flow of 
information within and across our national boundaries. 

First, we must abolish functional illiteracy so that all 
our citizens, rich and poor alike, will have a better chance 
to learn from the accumulated wisdom of man. This is the 
goal of our “Right to Read” program, and to achieve it 
we must not only eliminate the existing reading and 
literacy deficiencies of today, but also reform our educa- 
tional institutions so that these problems will not reoccur 
tomorrow. 

Second, we must continue to foster the growth of 
learning and culture by protecting intellectual production 
through copyright. During the course of this year, the 
United States and other member countries of the Uni- 
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versal Copyright Convention will be considering ad- 
herence to the 1971 revisions of the Universal Copyright 
Convention, which strengthen international copyright 
protection for American works and assist developing coun- 
tries to meet their need for educational materials. At the 
same time, we should continue our efforts in this country 
to modernize our own copyright laws. 

In recognition of the importance of books in our society, 
and the observance by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization of the year 1972 as 
International Book Year, the Congress, by Senate Joint 
Resolution 149 of December 15, 1971, has requested the 
President to issue a proclamation designating 1972 as 
International Book Year. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHARD Nrxon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim 1972 as 
International Book Year in the United States. I call upon 
the people of the United States, interested groups and 
organizations, appropriate officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of State and local governments to provide for 
the observance of International Book Year with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness WueEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this thirteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-two, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 
ninety-sixth. 

RicHarp NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:00 p.m, 
March 13, 1972] 


Transfer of the Federal Fire Council to 
the Department of Commerce 


Executive Order 11654. March 13, 1972 


TRANSFER OF THE FEDERAL FirRE COUNCIL TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States, and in furtherance of the purpose 
and policy of the Fire Research and Safety Act of 1968 
(15 U.S.C. 278f-278g), it is hereby ordered as follows: 
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Section 1. The Federal Fire Council, an advisory 
agency in matters relating to the protection of Federal 
employees and property from fire, which was established 
within the General Services Administration by Executive 
Order No. 7397 of June 20, 1936, as amended by Execu- 
tive Order No. 10257 of June 23, 1951, is hereby trans- 
ferred to and established in the Department of Commerce. 
The Federal Fire Council, hereinafter referred to as the 
Council, shall, in the exercise of its functions, be responsi- 
ble to the Secretary of Commerce. The Secretary or his 
designee shall serve as Chairman of the Council. 

Sec. 2. Members of the Council, who shall serve with- 
out additional compensation, shall be officers or employees 
of the various departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, and of the Government of the District of 
Columbia designated by the respective heads thereof. 
Each department and agency, and the Government of the 
District of Columbia, shall be entitled to designate one 
member of the Council and may designate such additional 
members as the governing body of the Council may 
authorize. 

Sec. 3. The Council shall have a governing body com- 
posed of the Chairman of the Council, who shall also 
serve as its Chairman, and representatives of the Secre- 
taries of the Interior, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Housing and Urban Development, the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force and of the Administrator of General 
Services. The Chairman shall appoint such other officers 
and committees as he may deem necessary to carry out 
the functions of the Council. 

Sec. 4. The Council is authorized to develop standards, 
procedures, and forms, and, on request, to conduct surveys 
or such other investigations as may be necessary to deter- 
mine what measures should be taken to safeguard life and 
property from the hazards of fire, including review of 
plans for new construction. The Council is also authorized 
to make such independent studies of Federal buildings 
and property as it may deem desirable from the standpoint 
of fire protection and to maintain a record of fire losses 
on Government property. 

Sec. 5. The Council shall report the results of such 
investigations and studies to the head of the agency con- 
cerned, together with its recommendations. 

Sec, 6. In case of fires involving Government records, 
the agency concerned should notify the National Archives 
and Records Service of the General Services Administra- 
tion and obtain its advice as to methods by which the 
maximum salvage of the records involved may be secured. 

Sec. 7. In carrying out their functions under this order, 
the Council, its governing body, and the Secretary of 
Commerce shall consult, as appropriate, with the Federal 
Advisory Council on Occupational Safety and Health 
established by Executive Order No. 11612 of July 26, 
1971. 


Sec. 8. Executive Orders No. 7397 of June 20, 1936, 
and No. 10257 of June 23, 1951, are hereby superseded. 


RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 
March 13, 1972 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:00 p.m., 
March 13, 1972] 


The President’s Visit to Canada 


Announcement of Acceptance of Invitation To Meet 
With Prime Minister Trudeau in Ottawa 
April 13-15, 1972. March 14, 1972 


In response to the invitation extended by Prime Min- 
ister Trudeau, President Nixon plans to visit Canada 


April 13 through 15. 


During his visit, the President will meet with Prime 
Minister Trudeau to discuss current international issues 
and matters of bilateral interest to the United States and 
Canada. 

Note: The announcement was made at 11 a.m. by Deputy Press 
Secretary Gerald L. Warren who stated that it was being made 


simultaneously in Ottawa. It was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


Inspection of Tax Returns 


Executive Order 11655. March 14, 1972 


INSPECTION OF INCOME, Excess-Prorits, ESTATE, 
AND Girt TAx RETURNS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, HousE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 55 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, as amended 
(26 U.S.C. (1952 Ed.) 55 (a)), and by section 6103 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended 
(26 U.S.C. 6103 (a)), it is hereby ordered that any 
income, excess-profits, estate, or gift tax return for the 
years 1947 to 1972, inclusive, shall, during the Ninety- 
second Congress, be open to inspection by the Committee 
on Government Operations, House of Representatives, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, in con- 
nection with its studies of the operation of Govern- 
ment activities at all levels with a view to determining 
the economy and efficiency of the Government. Such 
inspection shall be in accordance and upon compliance 
with the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in Treasury Decisions 6132 and 
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6133, relating to the inspection of returns by committees 
of the Congress, approved by the President on May 3, 
1955. 
RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
March 14, 1972 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal 
March 14, 1972] 


NOTE: For Executive Order 11656, also relating to inspection of tax 
returns, see the following item. 


Register, 3:38 p.m., 


Inspection of Tax Returns 
Executive Order 11656. March 14, 1972 


INSPECTION OF INCOME, ESTATE, AND Girt Tax RE- 
TURNS BY THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON CRIME, House 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 6103 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended 
(26 U.S.C. 6103 (a)), it is hereby ordered that any 
income, estate, or gift tax return for the years 1956 to 
1972, inclusive, shall, during the Ninety-second Congress, 
be open to inspection by the Select Committee on Crime, 
House of Representatives, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, in connection with its study and in- 
vestigation of all aspects of crime affecting the United 
States, pursuant to House Resolution 115, 92nd Congress, 
agreed to March 9, 1971. Such inspection shall be in 
accordance and upon compliance with the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in Treasury Decision 6132, relating to the inspection of 
returns by committees of the Congress, approved by the 
President on May 3, 1955. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 

March 14, 1972 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal 
March 14, 1972] 


NOTE: For Executive Order 11655, also relating to inspection of tax 
returns, see the preceding item. 


Register, 3:38 p.m., 


Foreign Assistance Programs 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing 
Legislation To Authorize Funding for Fiscal Year 
1973. March 14, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Today I am transmitting to the Congress legislation 
which would authorize funding for my foreign aid pro- 
posals for the coming fiscal year. This draft bill, which 


is entitled the Foreign Assistance Act of 1972, also con- 
tains provisions to make our military assistance more 
effective. 

As I have often indicated, our foreign assistance pro- 
grams are a central element in our foreign policy for the 
1970s. For it is as dangerous for this Nation to ignore 
the problems of poverty and hunger and the need for 
security in other nations as it is to ignore our own domestic 
needs. 

The Congress, acting after two-thirds of the current 
fiscal year had already passed, drastically reduced my 
foreign assistance requests for fiscal year 1972. In my 
judgment, the amounts appropriated for both security 
and development assistance in fiscal year 1972 are below 
the minimum level required to attain our foreign policy 
and national security goals. These reductions have cre- 
ated difficult problems in essential programs and in our 
relations with several countries. A repetition of these 
reductions and delays in 1973 would call into serious ques- 
tion the firmness of our commitments abroad and could 
have a destabilizing effect at a time when calm confi- 
dence in our support and perseverance will be critically 
needed. I therefore urge the Congress to act promptly 
to authorize and appropriate the full amounts requested 
for foreign assistance in fiscal year 1973. 

In forwarding the Foreign Assistance Act of 1972, 
I would also underscore the points I made in my mes- 
sage to the Congress on April 21, 1971. In that message 
I addressed the need for fundamental reform of foreign 
assistance and recommended a maior reorganization of 
these programs. I hope that the Congress will give closer 
consideration to these proposals in this session, and that 
together we can develop the most effective program pos- 
sible, one that truly merits the broad bipartisan support 
that foreign aid has enjoyed in the past. 


SecurITY ASSISTANCE 


As I pointed out in my annual Report to the Con- 
gress on Foreign Policy last month: “Security assistance 
is a cornerstone of our foreign policy and of Free World 
security. . .” We live today in a period of transition in 
world affairs, in a time in which the United States is 
taking bold initiatives to build a new structure of peace, 
while asking our friends and allies to assume a greater 
responsibility for their own defense. 

As we begin to make adjustments in our international 
role, it is especially critical that we maintain a firm 
United States commitment to an adequate level of secu- 
rity assistance. For without such adequate levels, our 
friends and allies will lack the confidence required for 
successful international cooperation in an era of negotia- 
tions. And without adequate security assistance, we can- 
not safely reduce our military presence abroad. 


I am therefore requesting authorizations for security 
assistance programs totalling $2,151 million in fiscal year 
1973: $780 million for grant military assistance, $527 
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million for military credit sales, and $844 million for secu- 
rity supporting assistance, of which an estimated $50 mil- 
lion is intended for Israel. 


Narcotics CoNTROL 


I am requesting that a separate appropriation of 
$42.5 million be authorized for the support of interna- 
tional narcotics control activities. Control of illicit drug 
production and trafficking is one of the highest priorities 
of my Administration. I believe the authorization and 
appropriation of funds specifically for this purpose is 
essential to clearly demonstrate the determination of the 
Administration, the Congress, and the American people 
to overcome this serious menace. 


SoutH AsiA RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 
ASSISTANCE 


I am also proposing the authorization of $100 million 
in fiscal year 1973 for refugee relief and humanitarian 
assistance in South Asia. This sum would be in addi- 
tion to the $200 million appropriated for this purpose 
for the current fiscal year. 

The damage and destruction growing out of the war 
hetween India and Pakistan has truly been immense. 
We have indicated our willingness to work with other 
donors under the auspices of the United Nations to 
provide relief and rehabilitation to those in need. 

The Secretary General of the United Nations has issued 
an assessment of these needs and a special appeal for 
support. We have already made an initial contribution 
to this effort and will continue to contribute in the light 
of the efforts of others and further assessments of need. 
The $100 million which I am requesting would enable 
us to continue to participate generously, along with 
other nations, in this important work. 


RiIcHARD NIxon 


The White House 
March 14, 1972 


Manpower Report of the President 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the 10th Annual Report. March 15, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 


This is the tenth annual Manpower Report of the Pres- 
ident and the third of my Administration. The informa- 
tion in this volume, as in its predecessors, will help to 
deepen the Nation’s understanding of manpower problems 
and issues and to point the way toward achievement of 
our human resources development goals. 
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The second decade of an active manpower policy, 
which begins in March of this year, is dedicated to attain- 
ing full opportunity for all American workers. 

Our tactics for pursuing this objective are twofold: 
First, to accomplish much needed and long overdue re- 
form of the manpower programs set up under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act and subsequent 
legislation and thus increase their effectiveness in enhanc- 
ing the employability of jobless workers; and, second, to 
move toward a broader national manpower policy which 
will be an important adjunct of economic policy in achiev- 
ing our Nation’s economic and social objectives. 

My Administration has made substantial progress in 
improving the operation of manpower programs under 
existing legislative authorizations, as described in this re- 
port. Fundamental reform of these programs, however, 
requires new legislation. For this reason, in the recent 
Special Message to the Congress which forms the first 
part of this volume I again urged speedy enactment of a 
Manpower Revenue Sharing Act, to make possible coordi- 
nated and flexible manpower programs administered by 
local governments in accordance with local needs. 

The need for a comprehensive national manpower pol- 
icy which is sensitive to the manpower implications of 
government actions in many fields is also documented in 
this report. There is hardly any major aspect of govern- 
ment policy which does not significantly affect the utiliza- 
tion, size, and skills of the country’s work force. 

Yet during the 1960's, efforts to appraise the employ- 
ment impact of new and changing policies and programs 
were fragmentary, at best—leading to avoidable ineffi- 
ciencies in program operations and unnecessarily severe 
adjustments for workers, industries, and local communi- 
ties. 

Both the efficiency of our economy and the well-being 
of the country’s workers will be served by more systematic 
assessment of the manpower consequences of government 
policies and programs. Accordingly, I am instructing the 
Secretary of Labor to develop for my consideration rec- 
ommendations with respect to the most effective mecha- 
nisms for achieving such an assessment and for assuring 
the findings receive appropriate attention in the govern- 
ment’s decision making processes. 

The upturn in employment late in 1971, in response to 
the New Economic Policy which I announced in August, 
is another subject discussed in this report. The outlook is 
now favorable for economic and employment expansion. 
However, as I said in my Economic Report in January, 
unemployment must be further reduced. This will be ac- 
complished by the stimulus given to employment through 
our fiscal and monetary policies and by a number of spe- 
cial measures discussed in the present record, among them: 

—The expansion in enrollments in federally assisted 

manpower programs to record figures, providing a 

substantial increase in opportunities for Negroes and 

other minorities; 
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—The new program of public service employment 
which serves two purposes simultaneously—opening 
transitional jobs for unemployed workers and filling 
unmet needs for essential public services; 

—Better matching of workers and jobs through com- 
puterized Job Banks; and 

—Special programs to aid the reemployment of vet- 
erans and persons displaced because of cutbacks in 
the defense and aerospace programs. 

Teenage workers have by far the highest jobless rate 
of any group—more than four times the rate for adult 
workers in 1971. The remedial action underway and 
needed to meet their special problems is discussed in depth 
in this report. In particular, we propose a special, lower, 
youth minimum wage to help overcome employers’ reluc- 
tance to hire inexperienced young workers. 

A new approach to career education in the public 
schools is also being developed. This would give young 
people more realistic career preparation and help to build 
an easier, more effective school-to-work transition, paving 
the way toward a real solution to the problems of jobless 
youth. 

The final focus of the report is on theprofessions, Scien- 
tists and engineers, teachers, doctors, and other profes- 
sional and technical personnel represent only about one 
out of every seven workers, but they carry a responsibility 
for the country’s economic and social well-being, its 
defense and position of world leadership, out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. 

We have two major objectives with respect to profes- 
sional personnel. In the immediate future, we must pro- 
mote full utilization of their talents and training, and we 
are moving strongly toward that goal through the special 
programs we have undertaken to aid the reemployment of 
the relatively small numbers of scientists and engineers 
now out of work or underemployed. 

In the longer view, we must assure a supply of new 
entrants into the professions adequate to meet national 
needs. As the findings of this report indicate, this objec- 
tive is in process of accomplishment in the major profes- 
sional fields, including the health professions, With the in- 
creased Federal funds for medical and nursing education 
that I have recommended to implement the new 1971 
health manpower legislation, rapid progress will be pos- 
sible in achieving a better standard of health care for all 
Americans. 

I am pleased to transmit herewith a report on man- 
power requirements, resources, utilization and training as 


required under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. 


RiIcHARD NIxon 
The White House 


March 15, 1972 


NOTE: The message is printed in the report entitled “Manpower 
Report of the President Including a Report on Manpower Require- 
ments, Resources, Utilization, and Training by the United States 
Department of Labor” (Government Printing Office, 284 pp.). 


The President’s Visit to the Soviet Union 


Announcement of the Date of the Visit. 
March 16, 1972 


On October 12, 1971, it was announced that agree- 
ment had been reached on a meeting between President 
Nixon and the leaders of the Soviet Union, to take place 
in the second half of May. 


It has now been agreed that President Nixon’s official 
visit to Moscow will start May 22, 1972. Mrs. Nixon will 
accompany the President. As stated in October, President 
Nixon and the Soviet leaders will review all major issues, 
with a view toward further improving bilateral relations 
and enhancing the prospects for world peace. 

NOTE: The announcement was made at 11:10 a.m. by Press Secretary 
Ronald L. Ziegler who stated that it was being made simultaneously 


in Moscow. It was not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. 


St. Patrick’s Day, 1972 


Message of the President. March i6, 1972 


St. Patrick’s Day lifts the spirit not only of Irish Ameri- 
cans, but of all Americans who cherish those qualities of 
heart and soul that are so characteristic of the Irish: 
warmth and wit, originality and openness of heart, faith 
and fortitude. There is a little bit of the Celt in all of us. 
That is why Americans of every nationality join in St. 
Patrick’s Day festivities, especially “the wearin’ o’ the 
green.” 

Ireland has invigorated our American way of life—in 
government, journalism, science, commerce, education; 
through its music, drama and poetry. Irish charm is found 
everywhere. 

Mrs. Nixon and I value our own Irish heritage and we 
take special pleasure in greeting our fellow citizens of 
Hibernian descent—and all those who, on St. Patrick’s 
Day, celebrate America’s gratitude for what Erin has given 
us. 

RicuHarp Nixon 
NOTE: The message was not issued in the form of a White House 


press release. As printed above, it follows the text made available 
by the White House Press Office. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 



















































The President’s Message to the Congress. March 16, 1972 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The ability of the American people to harness the discoveries of 
science in the service of man has always been an important element in our 
national progress. As I noted in my most recent message on the State of 
: the Union, Americans have long been known all over the world for their 
: technological ingenuity—for being able to “build a better mousetrap”— 

and this capacity has undergirded both our domestic prosperity and our 

international strength. 
We owe a great deal to the researchers and engineers, the managers 
and entrepreneurs who have made this record possible. Again and again 
they have met what seemed like impossible challenges. Again and again 
f they have achieved success. They have found a way of preventing polio, 
placed men on the moon, and sent television pictures across the oceans. 
They have contributed much to our standard of living and our military 





—_ 


strength. 
But the accomplishments of the past are not something we can 
rest on. They are something we must build on. I am therefore calling 


today for a strong new effort to marshal science and technology in the 
work of strengthening our economy and improving the quality of our 
life. And I am outlining ways in which the Federal Government can 
work as a more effective partner in this great task. 
The importance of technological innovation has become dra- 
matically evident in the past few years. For one thing, we have come 
to recognize that such innovation is essential to improving our eco- 
nomic productivity—to producing more and better goods and services 
at lower costs. And improved productivity, in turn, is essential if we 
are to achieve a full and durable prosperity—without inflation and with- 
out war. By fostering greater productivity, technological innovation can 
help us to expand our markets at home and abroad, strengthening old 
industries, creating new ones, and generally providing more jobs for 
the millions who will soon be entering the labor market. 

This work is particularly important at a time when other countries 
are rapidly moving upward on the scientific and technological ladder, 
challenging us both in intellectual and in economic terms. Our inter- 
national position in fields such as electronics, aircraft, steel, automobiles 
and shipbuilding is not as strong as it once was. A better performance 
is essential to both the health of our domestic economy and our leader- 
ship position abroad. 





At the same time, the impact of new technology can do much to 
enrich the quality of our lives. The forces which threaten that qual- 
ity will be growing at a dramatic pace in the years ahead. One of the 
great questions of our time is whether our capacity to deal with these 
: forces will grow at a similar rate. The answer to that question lies in 
our scientific and technological progress. 

E As we face the new challenges of the 1970’s, we can draw upon a 
great reservoir of scientific and technological information and skill— 
the result of the enormous investments which both the Federal Govern- 
ment and private enterprise made in research and development in re- 
cent years. In addition, this Nation’s historic commitment to scientific 
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excellence, its determination to take the lead in exploring the unknown, 
have given us a great tradition, a rich legacy on which to draw. Now 
it is for us to extend that tradition by applying that legacy in new 
situations. 

In pursuing this goal, it is important to remember several things. 
In the first place, we must always be aware that the mere act of scien- 
tific discovery alone is not enough. Even the most important break- 
through will have little impact on our lives unless it is put to use— 
and putting an idea to use is a far more complex process than has often 
been appreciated. To accomplish this transformation, we must combine 
the genius of invention with the skills of entrepreneurship, management, 
marketing and finance. 

Secondly, we must see that the environment for technological inno- 
vation is a favorable one. In some cases, excessive regulation, inadequate 
incentives and other barriers to innovation have worked to discourage 
and even to impede the entrepreneurial spirit. We need to do a better 
job of determining the extent to which such conditions exist, their under- 
lying causes, and the best ways of dealing with them. 

Thirdly, we must realize that the mere development of a new idea 
does not necessarily mean that it can or should be put into immediate 
use. In some cases, laws or regulations may inhibit its implementation. 
In other cases, the costs of the process may not be worth the benefits 
it produces. The introduction of some new technologies may produce 
undesirable side effects. Patterns of living and human behavior must 
also be taken into account. By realistically appreciating the limits of 
technological innovation, we will be in a better position fully to marshal 
its amazing strengths. 

A fourth consideration concerns the need for scientific and techno- 
logical manpower. Creative, inventive, dedicated scientists and engi- 
neers will surely be in demand in the years ahead; young people who 
believe they would find satisfaction in such careers should not hesitate 
to undertake them. I am convinced they will find ample opportunity to 
serve their communities and their country in important and exciting 
ways. 

The fifth basic point I would make concerning our overall approach 
to science and technology in the 1970's concerns the importance of main- 
taining that spirit of curiosity and adventure which has always driven us 
to explore the unknown. This means that we must continue to give an 
important place to basic research and to exploratory experiments which 
provide the new ideas on which our edifice of technological accomplish- 
ment rests. Basic research in both the public and private sectors today is 
essential to our continuing progress tomorrow. All departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government will continue to support basic research 
which can help provide a broader range of future development options. 

Finally, we must appreciate that the progress we seek requires a 
new partnership in science and technology—one which brings together 
the Federal Government, private enterprise, State and local govern- 
ments, and our universities and research centers in a coordinated, coopera- 
tive effort to serve the national interest. Each member of that partner- 
ship must play the role it can play best; each must respect and reinforce 
the unique capacities of the other members. Only if this happens, only 
if our new partnership thrives, can we be sure that our scientific and 
technological resources will be used as effectively as possible in meeting 
our priority national needs. 
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With a new sense of purpose and a new sense of partnership, we 
can make the 1970’s a great new era for American science and technology. 
Let us look now at some of the specific elements in this process. 


STRENGTHENING THE FEDERAL ROLE 


The role of the Federal Government in shaping American science 
and technology is pivotal. Of all our Nation’s expenditures on research 
and develonment, 55 percent are presently funded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Directly or indirectly, the Federal Government supports the 
employment of nearly half of all research and development personnel 
in the United States. 

A good part of our Federal effort in this field has been directed 
in the past toward our national security needs. Because a strong national 
defense is es-ential to the maintenance of world peace, our research and 
development in support of national security must always be sufficient 
to our needs. We must ensure our strategic deterrent capability, continue 
the modernization of our Armed Forces, and strengthen the overall tech- 
nological base that underlies future military systems. For these reasons, 
I have proposed a substantial increase for defense research and develop- 
ment for fiscal year 1973. 

In this message, however, I would like to focus on how we can better 
apply our scientific resources in meeting civilian needs. Since the begin- 
ning of this Administration, I have felt that we should be doing more to 
focus our scientific and technological resources on the problems of the 
environment, health, energy, transportation and other pressing domestic 
concerns. If my new budget proposals are accepted, Federal funds for 
research and development concerning domestic problems will be 65 per- 
cent greater in the coming fiscal year than they were in 1969. 

But increased funding is not the only prerequisite for progress in this 
field. We also need to spend our scarce resources more effectively. Accord- 
ingly, I have moved to develop an overall strategic approach in the allo- 
cation of Federal scientific and technological resources. As a part of this 
effort, I directed the Domestic Council last year to examine new tech- 
nology opportunities in relation to domestic problems. In all of our plan- 
ning, we have been concentrating not only on how much we spend but 
also on how we spend it. 

My recommendations for strengthening the Federal role in science 
and technology have been presented to the Congress in my State of the 
Union message, in my budget for fiscal year 1973, and in individual 
agency presentations. I urge the Congress to support the various elements 
of this new Federal strategy. 

1) We are reorienting our space program to focus on domestic 
needs—such as communications, weather forecasting and natural resource 
exploration. One important way of doing this is by designing and devel- 
oping a reusable space shuttle, a step which would allow us to seize 
new opportunities in space with higher reliability at lower costs. 

2) We are moving to set and meet certain civilian research and 
development targets. In my State of the Union Message, my Budget 
Message and in other communications with the Congress, I have iden- 
tified a number of areas where new efforts are most likely to produce 
significant progress and help us meet pressing domestic needs. They 
include : 
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—Providing new sources of energy without pollution. My proposed 
budget for fiscal year 1973 would increase energy-related research and 
development expenditures by 22 percent. 

—Developing fast, safe, pollution-free transportation. I have pro- 
posed spending 46 percent more in the coming fiscal year on a variety 
of transportation projects. 

—Working to reduce the loss of life and property from natural 
disasters. I have asked, for example, that our earthquake research pro- 
gram be doubled and that our hurricane research efforts be increased. 

—Improving drug abuse rehabilitation programs and efforts to curb 
drug trafficking. Our budget requests in this critical area are four times 
the level of 1971. 

—Increasing biomedical research efforts, especially those concern- 
ing cancer and heart disease, and generally providing more efficient and 
effective health care, including better emergency health care systems. 

3) We will also draw more directly on the capabilities of our high 
technology agencies—the Atomic Energy Commission, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and the National Bureau of 
Standards in the Department of Commerce—in applying research and 
development to domestic problems. 

4) We are making strong efforts to improve the scientific and tech- 
nological basis for setting Federal standards and regulations. For example, 
by learning to measure more precisely the level of air pollution and its 
effects on our health, we can do a more effective job of setting pollution 
standards and of enforcing those standards once they are established. 

5) I am also providing in my 1973 budget for a 12 percent increase 
for research and development conducted at universities and colleges. 
This increase reflects the effort of the past 2 years to encourage educa- 
tional institutions to undertake research related to important national 
problems. 

6) Finally, I believe that the National Science Foundation should 
draw on all sectors of the scientific and technological community in work- 
ing to meet significant domestic challenges. To this end, I am taking 
action to permit the Foundation to support applied research in industry 
when the use of industrial capabilities would be advantageous in accom- 
plishing the Foundation’s objectives. 


SUPPORTING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


The direction of private scientific and technological activities is 
determined in large measure by thousands of private decisions—and this 
should always be the case. But we cannot ignore the fact that Federal 
policy also has a great impact on what happens in the private sector. This 
influence is exerted in many ways—including direct Federal support for 
such research and development. 

In general, I believe it is appropriate for the Federal Government 
to encourage private research and development to the extent that the 
market mechanism is not effective in bringing needed innovations into 
use. This can happen in a number of circumstances. For example, the 
sheer size of some developmental projects is beyond the reach of private 
firms particularly in industries which are fragmented into many small 
companies. In other cases, the benefits of projects cannot be captured 
by private institutions, even though they may be very significant for the 
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whole of society. In still other cases, the risks of certain projects, while 
acceptable to society as a whole, are excessive for individual companies. 

In all these cases, Federal support of private research and develop- 
ment is necessary and desirable. We must see that such support is made 
available—through cost-sharing agreements, procurement policies or 
other arrangements. 

One example of the benefits of such a partnership between the Fed- 
eral Government and private enterprise is the program I presented last 
June to meet our growing need for clean energy. As I outlined the Federal 
role in this effort, I also indicated that industry’s response to these initia- 
tives would be crucial. That response has been most encouraging to date. 
For example, the electric utilities have already pledged some $25 million 
a year for a period of 10 years for developing a liquid metal fast breeder 
reactor demonstration plant. These pledges have come through the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, the American Public Power Association, and the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. This effort is one part 
of a larger effort by the electrical utilities to raise $150 million annually 
for research and development to meet the growing demand for clean 
electric power. 

At the same time, the gas companies, through the American Gas 
Association, have raised $10 million to accelerate the effort to convert 
coal into gas. This sum represents industry’s first year share in a pilot 
plant program which will be financed one-third by industry and two- 
thirds by the Federal Government. When it proves feasible to proceed 
to the demonstration stage, industrial contributions to this project will 
be expected to increase. 


APPLYING GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED TECHNOLOGIES 


An asset unused is an asset wasted. Federal research and develop- 
ment activities generate a great deal of new technology which could be 
applied in ways which go well beyond the immediate mission of the sup- 
porting agency. In such cases, I believe the Government has a responsi- 
bility to transfer the results of its research and development activities to 
wider use in the private sector. 


It was to further this objective that we created in 1970 the new 
National Technical Information Service in the Department of Com- 
merce. In addition, the new incentives programs of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and the National Bureau of Standards will seek effec- 
tive means of improving and accelerating the transfer of research and 
development results from Federal programs to a wider range of poten- 
tial users. 


One important barrier to the private development and commercial 
application of Government-sponsored technologies is the lack of incen- 
tive which results from the fact that such technologies are generally avail- 
able to all competitors. To help remedy this situation, I approved last 
August a change in the Government patent policy which liberalized the 
private use of Government-owned patents. I directed that such patents 
may be made available to private firms through exclusive licenses where 
needed to encourage commercial application. 


As a further step in this same direction, I am today directing my 
Science Adviser and the Secretary of Commerce to develop plans for a 
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new, systematic effort to promote actively the licensing of Government- 
owned patents and to obtain domestic and foreign patent protection for 
technology owned by the United States Government in order to promote 
its transfer into the cilivian economy. 


IMPROVING THE CLIMATE FOR INNOVATION 


There are many ways in which the Federal Government influences 
the level and the quality of private research and development. Its direct 
supportive efforts are important, but other policies—such as tax, patent, 
procurement, regulation and antitrust policies—also can have a signifi- 
cant effect on the climate for innovation. 

We know, for instance, that a strong and reliable patent system is 
important to technological progress and industrial strength. The process 
of applying technology to achieve our national goals calls for a tremen- 
dous investment of money, energy and talent by our private enterprise 
system. If we expect industry to support this investment, we must make 
the most effective possible use of the incentives which are provided by our 
patent system. 

The way we apply our antitrust laws can also do much to shape 
research and development. Uncertain reward and high risks can be 
significant barriers to progress when a firm is small in relation to the 
scale of effort required for successful projects. In such cases, formal or 
informal combinations of firms provide one means for hurdling these 
barriers, especially in highly fragmented industries. On the other hand, 
joint efforts among leading firms in highly concentrated industries would 
normally be considered undesirable. In general, combinations which lead 
to an improved allocation of the resources of the nation are normally 
permissible, but actions which lead to excessive market power for any 
single group are not. Any joint program for research and development 
must be approached in a way that does not detract from the normal 
competitive incentives of our free enterprise economy. 

I believe we need to be better informed about the full consequences 
of all such policies for scientific and technological progress. For this rea- 
son, I have included in my budget for the coming fiscal year a program 
whereby the National Science Foundation would support assessments and 
studies focused specifically on barriers to technological innovation and on 
the consequences of adopting alternative Federal policies which would 
reduce or eliminate these barriers. These studies would be undertaken in 
close consultation with the Executive Office of the President, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other concerned departments and agencies, so 
that the results can be most expeditiously considered as further Govern- 
ment decisions are made. 

There are a number of additional steps which can also do much 
to enhance the climate for innovation. 

1) I shall submit legislation to encourage the development of the 
small, high technology firms which have had such a distinguished pio- 
neering record. Because the combination of high technology and small 
size makes such firms exceptionally risky from an investment standpoint, 
my proposal would provide additional means for the Small Business 
Investment Companies (SBICs) to improve the availability of venture 
capital to such firms. 
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a. I propose that the ratio of Government support to SBICs be 
increased. This increased assistance would be channeled to small business 
concerns which are principally engaged in the development or exploita- 
tion of inventions or of technological improvements and new products. 

b. I propose that the current limit on Small Business Administration 
loans to each SBIC be increased to $20 million to allow for growth in 
SBIC funds devoted to technology investments. 

c. I propose that federally regulated commercial banks again be 
permitted to achieve up to 100 percent ownership of an SBIC, rather 
than the limited 50 percent ownership which is allowed at present. 

d. To enhance risk-taking and entrepreneurial ventures, I again urge 
passage of the small business tax bill, which would provide for extending 
the eligibility period for the exercise of qualified stock options from 5 to 
8 or 10 years, reducing the holding period for non-registered stock from 
3 years to 1 year, and extending the tax-loss carry-forward from 5 to 10 


years. These provisions would apply to small firms, as defined in the 
proposed legislation. 


2) I have requested in my proposed budget for fiscal year 1973 that 
new programs be set up by the National Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards to determine effective ways of stimulating 
non-Federal investment in research and development and of improving 
the application of research and development results. The experiments to 
be set up under this program are designed to test a variety of partnership 
arrangements among the various levels of government, private firms and 
universities. They would include the exploration of new arrangements for 
cost-sharing, patent licensing, and research support, as well as the testing 
of incentives for industrial research associations. 

3) To provide a focal point within the executive branch for 
policies concerning industrial research and development, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will appraise, on a continuing basis, the technological 
strengths and weaknesses of American industry. It will propose measures 
to assure a vigorous state of industrial progress. The Department will 
work with other agencies in identifying barriers to such progress and will 
draw on the studies and assessments prepared through the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and the National Bureau of Standards. 

4) To foster useful innovation, I also plan to establish a new pro- 
gram of research and development prizes. These prizes will be awarded 
by the President for outstanding achievements by individuals and insti- 
tutions and will be used especially to encourage needed innovation in key 
areas of public concern. I believe these prizes will be an important symbol 
of the Nation’s concern for our scientific and technological challenges. 

5) An important step which could be of great significance in foster- 
ing technological innovations and enhancing our position in world trade 
is that of changing to the metric system of measurement. The Secretary 
of Commerce has submitted to the Congress legislation which would allow 
us to begin to develop a carefully coordinated national plan to bring 
about this change. The proposed legislation would bring together a 
broadly representative board of private citizens who would work with 
all sectors of our society in planning for such a transition. Should such 


a change be decided on, it would be implemented on a cooperative, 
voluntary basis. 
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STRONGER FEDERAL, STATE AND LocAL PARTNERSHIPS 


A consistent theme which runs throughout my program for making 
government more responsive to public needs is the idea that each level 
of government should do what it can do best. This same theme character- 
izes my approach to the challenges of research and development. The 
Federal Government, for example, can usually do a good job of massing 
research and development resources. But State and local governments 
usually have a much better “feel” for the specific public challenges 
to which those resources can be applied. If we are to use science and 
technology effectively in meeting these challenges, then State and local 
governments should have a central role in the application process. That 
process is a difficult one at best; it will be even more complex and frus- 
trating if the States and localities are not adequately involved. 

To help build a greater sense of partnership among the three levels 
of the Federal system, I am directing my Science Adviser, in cooperation 
with the Office of Intergovernmental Relations, to serve as a focal point 
for discussions among various Federal agencies and the representatives of 
State and local governments. These discussions should lay the basis for 
developing a better means for collaboration and consultation on scientific 
and technological questions in the future. They should focus on the fol- 
lowing specific subjects: 

1) Systematic ways for communicating to the appropriate Federal 
agencies the priority needs of State and local governments, along with 
information concerning locally-generated solutions to such problems. In 
this way. such information can be incorporated into the Federal research 
and development planning process. 

2) Ways of assuring State and local governments adequate access 
to the technical resources of major Federal research and development 
centers, such as those which are concerned with transportation, the en- 
vironment, and the development of new sources of energy. 

3) Methods whereby the Federal Government can encourage the 
aggregation of State and local markets for certain products so that in- 
dustries can give government purchasers the benefits of innovation and 
economies of scale. 

The discussions which take place between Federal, State and local 
representatives can also help to guide the experimental programs I have 
proposed for the National Science Foundation and the National Bureau 
of Standards. These programs, in turn, can explore the possibilities for 
creating better ties between State and local governments on the one hand 
and local industries and universities on the other, thus stimulating the 
use of research and development in improving the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of public services at the State and local level. 


Wor.tp PARTNERSHIP IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


The laws of nature transcend national boundaries. Increasingly, the 
peoples of the world are irrevocably linked in a complex web of global 
interdependence—and increasingly the strands of that web are woven by 
science and technology. 

The cause of scientific and technological progress has always been 
advanced when men have been able to reach across international bound- 
aries in common pursuits. Toward this end, we must now work to facili- 
tate the flow of people and the exchange of ideas, and to recognize that 
the basic problems faced in each nation are shared by every nation. 
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I believe this country can benefit substantially from the experience 
of other countries, even as we help other countries by sharing our infor- 
mation and facilities and specialists with them. To promote this goal, I 
am directing the Federal agencies, under the leadership of the Depart- 
ment of State, to identify new opportunities for international cooperation 
in research and development. At the same time, I am inviting other coun- 
tries to join in research efforts in the United States, including: 


—the effort to conquer cancer at the unique research facilities of our 
National Institutes of Health and at Fort Detrick, Maryland; and 
—the effort to understand the adverse health effects of chemicals, 


drugs and pollutants at the new National Center for Toxicological 
Research at Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


These two projects concern priority problems which now challenge 
the whole world’s research community. But they are only a part of the 
larger fabric of cooperative international efforts in which we are now 
engaged. 

Science and technology can also provide important links with coun- 
tries which have different political systems from ours. For example, we 
have recently concluded an agreement with the Soviet Union in the field 
of health, an agreement which provides for joint research on cancer, 
heart disease and environmental health problems. We are also cooperat- 
ing with the Soviet Union in the space field; we will continue to exchange 
lunar samples and we are exploring prospects for closer cooperation in 
satellite meteorology, in remote sensing of the environment, and in space 
medicine. Beyond this, joint working groups have verified the technical 


feasibility of a docking mission between a SALYUT Station and an 
Apollo spacecraft. 


One result of my recent visit to the People’s Republic of China 
was an agreement to facilitate the development of contacts and exchanges 


in many fields, including science and technology. I expect to see further 
progress in this area. 


The United Nations and a number of its specialized agencies are 
also involved in a wide range of scientific and technological activities. 
The importance of these tasks—and the clear need for an international 
approach to technical problems with global implications—argues for the 
most effective possible organization and coordination of various inter- 
national agencies concerned. As a step in this direction, I proposed in a 
recent message to the Congress the creation of a United Nations Fund 
for the Environment to foster an international attack on environmental 
problems. Also, I believe the American scientific community should par- 
ticipate more fully in the science activities of international agencies. 

To further these objectives, I am taking steps to initiate a broad 
review of United States involvement in the scientific and technological 
programs of international organizations and of steps that might be taken 
to make United States participation in these activities more effective, with 
even stronger ties to our domestic programs. 

Finally, I would emphasize that United States science and tech- 
nology can and must play an important role in the progress of developing 
nations. We are committed to bring the best of our science and tech- 
nology to bear on the critical problems of development through our 
reorganized foreign assistance programs. 
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A New SENSE OF PuRPOSE AND A NEw SENSE OF PARTNERSHIP 


The years ahead will require a new sense of purpose and a new 
sense of partnership in science and technology. We must define our goals 
clearly, so that we know where we are going. And then we must develop 
careful strategies for pursuing those goals, strategies which bring together 
the Federal Government, the private sector, the universities, and the 
States and local communities in a cooperative pursuit of progress. Only 
then can we be confident that our public and private resources for sci- 
ence and technology will be spent as effectively as possible. 

In all these efforts, it will be essential that the American people be 
better equipped to make wise judgments concerning public issues which 
involve science and technology. As our national life is increasingly per- 
meated by science and technology, it is important that public under- 
standing grow apace. 

The investment we make today in science and technology and in 
the development of our future scientific and technical talent is an invest- 
ment in tomorrow—an investment which can have a tremendous impact 
on the basic quality of our lives. We must be sure that we invest wisely 
and well. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
March 16, 1972 





EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AND BUSING 


The President’s Address to the Nation Outlining His Proposals. 
March 16, 1972 


Good evening. 

Tonight I want to talk to you about one of the most difficult 
issues of our time—the issue of busing. 

Across this Nation—in the North, East, West, and South—States, 
cities, and local school districts have been torn apart in debate over this 
issue. 

My own position is well known. I am opposed to busing for the 
purpose of achieving racial balance in our schools. I have spoken out 
against busing scores of times over many years. 

And I believe most Americans, white and black, share that view. 

But what we need now is not just speaking out against more bus- 
ing. We need action to stop it. Above all, we need to stop it in the right 
way—in a way that will provide better education for every child in 
America in a desegregated school system. 

The reason action is so urgent is because of a number of recent 
decisions of the lower Federal courts. Those courts have gone too far— 
in some cases beyond the requirements laid down by the Supreme Court— 
in ordering massive busing to achieve racial balance. The decisions 
have left in their wake confusion and contradiction in the law, anger, 
fear, and turmoil in local communities, and, worst of all, agonized con- 
cern among hundreds of thousands of parents for the education and the 
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safety of their children who have been forced by court order to be bused 
miles away from their neighborhood schools. 

What is the answer? 

There are many who believe that a constitutional amendment is the 
only way to deal with this problem. The constitutional amendment pro- 
posal deserves a thorough consideration by the Congress on its merits. 
But as an answer to the immediate problem we face of stopping more 
busing now, the constitutional amendment approach has a fatal flaw: It 
takes too long. 

A constitutional amendment would take between a year and 18 
months, at the very least, to become effective. This means that hundreds 
of thousands of schoolchildren will be ordered by the courts to be bused 
away from their neighborhood schools in the next school year, with no 
hope for relief. 

What we need is action now—not action 2, 3, or 4 years from now. 
And there is only one effective way to deal with the problem now. That 
is for the Congress to act. That is why I am sending a special message to 
the Congress tomorrow urging immediate consideration and action on two 
measures. 

First, I shall propose legislation that would call an immediate halt 
to all new busing orders by Federal courts—a moratorium on new busing. 

Next, I shall propose a companion measure—the Equal Educational 
Opportunities Act of 1972. 

This act would require that every State or locality grant equal edu- 
cational opportunity to every person, regardless of race, color, or national 
origin. For the first time in our history, the cherished American ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity would be affirmed in the law of the 
land by the elected representatives of the people in Congress. 

The act would further establish an educational bill of rights for 
Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Indians, and others who start their 
education under language handicaps, to make certain that they, too, will 
have equal opportunity. 

The act I propose would concentrate Federal school aid funds on the 
areas of greatest educational need. That would mean directing over $212 
billion in the next year mainly towards improving the education of chil- 
dren from poor families. 

This proposal deals directly with the problem that has been too often 
overlooked. We all know that within the central cities of our Nation there 
are schools so inferior that it is hypocritical even to suggest that the poor 
children who go there are getting a decent education, let alone an educa- 
tion comparable to that of children who go to schools in the suburbs. 
Even the most extreme proponents of busing admit that it would be years 
before programs could be set up and financed which would bus a majority 
of these children out of these central city areas to better schools in the 
suburbs. That means that putting primary emphasis on more busing, 
rather than on better education, inevitably will leave a lost generation 
of poor children in the central cities, doomed to inferior education. 

It is time for us to make a national commitment to see that the schools 
in the central cities are upgraded so that the children who go there will 


have just as good a chance to get quality education as do the children who 
go to school in the suburbs. 
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What I am proposing is that at the same time we stop more busing, 
we move forward to guarantee that the children currently attending the 
poorest schools in our cities and in rural areas be provided with education 
equal to that of good schools in their communities. 

Taken together, the two elements of my proposal—the moratorium 
on new busing and the Equal Educational Opportunities Act, would 
focus our efforts where they really belong: on better education for all of 
our children, rather than on more busing for some of our children. 

In addition, I am directing all agencies and departments of the Fed- 
eral Government at every level to carry out the spirit as well as the letter 
of the message in all of their actions. I am directing the Justice Depart- 
ment intervene in selected cases where the lower courts have gone beyond 
the Supreme Court’s requirements in ordering busing. 

These are the highlights of the new approach I propose. Let me now 
go to the heart of the problem that confronts us. I want to tell you why I 
feel that busing for the purpose of achieving racial balance in our schools 
is wrong, and why the great majority of Americans are right in wanting 
to bring it to an end. 

The purpose of such busing is to help end segregation. But experience 
in case after case has shown that busing is a bad means to a good end. 
The frank recognition of that fact does not reduce our commitment to 
desegregation; it simply tells us that we have to come up with a better 
means to that good end. 

The great majority of Americans, white and black, feel strongly that 
the busing of schoolchildren away from their own neighborhoods for the 
purpose of achieving racial balance is wrong. 

But the great majority, black and white, also are determined that the 
process of desegregation must go forward until the goal of genuinely 
equal educational opportunity is achieved. 

The question, then, is “How can we end segregation in a way 
that does not result in more busing?” The proposals I am sending to the 
Congress provide an answer to that question. 

One emotional undercurrent that has done much to make this issue 
so difficult is the feeling that some people have that to oppose busing is 
to be anti-black. This is dangerous nonsense. 

There is no escaping the fact that some people do oppose busing 
because of racial prejudice. But to go on from this to conclude that “anti- 
busing” is simply a code word for prejudice is a vicious libel on millions 
of concerned parents who oppose busing not because they are against 
desegregation, but because they are for better education for their 
children. 

They want their children educated in their own neighborhoods. 
Many have invested their life’s savings in a home in a neighborhood 
they chose because it had good schools. They do not want their children 
bused across the city to an inferior school just to meet some social planner’s 
concept of what is considered to be the correct racial balance or what is 
called “progressive” social policy. 

There are right reasons for opposing busing, and there are wrong 
reasons—and most people, including large and increasing numbers of 
blacks, oppose it for reasons that have little or nothing to do with race. 
It would compound an injustice to persist in massive busing simply 
because some people oppose it for the wrong reasons. 

There is another element to consider and this is the most important 
one of all. That is the human element which I see reflected in thousands 
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of letters I have received in my mail from worried parents all over the 
country, North, East, West, and South. Let me give you some examples. 

I believe it is wrong when an 8-year-old child who was once able 
to walk to a neighborhood school is now forced to travel 2 hours a day on 
a bus. 

I believe it is wrong when a working mother is suddenly faced with 
three different bus schedules for her children and that makes it im- 
possible for her to continue to work. 

I believe it is wrong when parents are burdened with new worries 
about their children’s safety on the road and in the neighborhoods far 
from home. 

I believe it is wrong when a child in a poor neighborhood is denied 
the extra, personal attention and financial support in his school that we 
know can make all the difference. 

All these individual human wrongs add up to a deeply felt and grow- 
ing frustration. These are wrongs that can be and must be set right. 

That is the purpose of the legislation I am sending to Congress 
tomorrow. 

I submit these proposals to the Congress, and I commend them to 
all of you listening tonight, mindful of the profound importance and 
the special complexity of the issues they address. The key is action, and 
action now. And Congress holds that key. If you agree with the goals I 
have described tonight—to stop more busing now and provide equality of 
education for all of our children—I urge you to let your Congressman 
and Senators know your views so that Congress will act promptly to deal 
with this problem. 

Let me close with a personal note. This is a deeply emotional and 
divisive issue. I have done my very best to undertake to weigh and respect 
the conflicting interest; to strike a balance which is thoughtful and just; 
to search for answers that will best serve all of our Nation’s children. 

I realize the program I have recommended will not satisfy the 
extremists on the one side who oppose busing for the wrong reasons. 

I realize that my program will not satisfy the extreme social planners 
on the other side who insist on more busing, even at the cost of better 
education. 

But while what I have said tonight will not appeal to either extreme, 
I believe I have expressed the views of the majority of Americans, because 
I believe that the majority of Americans of all races want more busing 
stopped and better education started. 

Let us recognize that the issue of busing divides many Americans. 
But let us also recognize that the commitment to equal opportunity in 
education unites all Americans. 

The proposals:'I am submitting to Congress will allow us to turn away 
from what divides us and to turn toward what unites us. 

The way we handle this difficult issue is a supreme test of the char- 
acter, the responsibility, and the decency of the American people. 

Let us handle it in a way we can be proud of—by uniting behind a 
program which will make it possible for all the children in this great and 
good country of ours to receive a better education and to enjoy a better 
life. 

Thank you. Good night . 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10 p.m. in his Oval Office at the White House. His 
address was broadcast live on radio and television. 
For the text of the President’s message to Congress, see the following item. 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AND BUSING 


The President’s Message to the Congress. March 17,1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In this message, I wish to discuss a question which divides many 
Americans. That is the question of busing. 

I want to do so in a way that will enable us to focus our attention 
on a question which unites all Americans. That is the question of how 
to ensure a better education for all of our children. 

In the furor over busing, it has become all too easy to forget what 
busing is supposed to be designed to achieve: equality of educational 
opportunity for all Americans. 

Conscience and the Constitution both require that no child should be 
denied equal educational opportunity. That Constitutional mandate was 
laid down by the Supreme Court in Brown v. Board of Education in 1954. 
The years since have been ones of dismantling the old dual school system 
in those areas where it existed—a process that has now been substantially 
completed. 

As we look to the future, it is clear that the efforts to provide equal 
educational opportunity must now focus much more specifically on edu- 
cation: on assuring that the opportunity is not only equal, but adequate, 
and that in those remaining cases in which desegregation has not yet been 
completed it be achieved with a greater sensitivity to educational needs. 

Acting within the present framework of Constitutional and case law, 
the lower Federal courts have ordered a wide variety of remedies for the 
equal protection violations they have found. These remedies have in- 
cluded such plans as redrawing attendance zones, pairing, clustering and 
consolidation of school districts. Some of these plans have not required ex- 
tensive additional transportation of pupils. But some have required that 
pupils be bused long distances, at great inconvenience. In some cases plans 
have required that children be bused away from their neighborhoods to 
schools that are inferior or even unsafe. 

The maze of differing and sometimes inconsistent orders by the 
various lower courts has led to contradiction and uncertainty, and often 
to vastly unequal treatment among regions, States and local school dis- 
tricts. In the absence of statutory guidelines, many lower court decisions 
have gone far beyond what most people would consider reasonable, and 
beyond what the Supreme Court has said is necessary, in the require- 
ments they have imposed for the reorganization of school districts and the 
transportation of school pupils. 

All too often, the result has been a classic case of the remedy for one 
evil creating another evil. In this case, a remedy for the historic evil of 
racial discrimination has often created a new evil of disrupting commu- 
nities and imposing hardship on children—both black and white—who 
are themselves wholly innocent of the wrongs that the plan seeks to set 
right. 

The 14th Amendment to the Constitution—under which the school 
desegregation cases have arisen—provides that “The Congress shall have 
power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article.” 

Until now, enforcement has been left largely to the courts—which 
have operated within a limited range of available remedies, and in the 
limited context of case law rather than of statutory law. I propose that the 
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Congress now accept the responsibility and use the authority given to 
it under the 14th Amendment to clear up the confusion which contradic- 
tory court orders have created, and to establish reasonable national 
standards. 

The legislation I propose today would accomplish this. 

It would put an immediate stop to further new busing orders by the 
Federal courts. 

It would enlist the wisdom, the resources and the experience of the 
Congress in the solution of the vexing problems involved in fashioning 
school desegregation policies that are true to the Constitutional require- 
ments and fair to the people and communities concerned. 

It would establish uniform national criteria, to ensure that the Fed- 
eral courts in all sections and all States would have a common set of stand- 
ards to guide them. 

These measures would protect the right of a community to maintain 
neighborhood schools—while also establishing a shared local and Federal 
responsibility to raise the level of education in the neediest neighborhoods, 
with special programs for those disadvantaged children who need special 
attention. 

At the same time, these measures would not roll back the Constitu- 
tion, or undo the great advances that have been made in ending school 
segregation, or undermine the continuing drive for equal rights. 

Specifically, I propose that the Congress enact two measures which 
together would shift the focus from more transportation to better educa- 
tion, and would curb busing while expanding educational opportunity. 
They are: 

1. The Equal Educational Opportunities Act of 1972. This would: 

—Require that no State or locality could deny equal educational op- 
portunity to any person on account of race, color or national origin. 

—Establish criteria for determining what constitutes a denial of 
equal opportunity. 

—Establish priorities of remedies for schools that are required to 
desegregate, with busing to be required only as a last resort, and 
then only under strict limitations. 

—Provide for the concentration of Federal school-aid funds specifi- 
cally on the areas of greatest educational need, in a way and in 
sufficient quantities so they can have a real and substantial impact 
in terms of improving the education of children from poor 
families. 

2. The Student Transportation Moratorium Act of 1972. 

—This would provide a period of time during which any future, new 
busing orders by the courts would not go into effect, while the 
Congress considered legislative approaches—such as the Equal 
Educational Opportunities Act—to the questions raised by school 
desegregation cases. This moratorium on new busing would be 
effective until July 1, 1973, or until the Congress passed the appro- 
priate legislation, whichever was sooner. Its purpose would not be 
to contravene rights under the 14th Amendment, but simply to 
hold in abeyance further busing orders while the Congress investi- 
gated and considered alternative methods of securing those 
rights—methods that could establish a new and broader context 
in which the courts could decide desegregation cases, and that 
could render busing orders unnecessary. 
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Together, these two measures would provide an immediate stop to 
new busing in the short run, and constructive alternatives to busing in the 
long run—and they would give the Congress the time it needs to consider 


fully and fairly one of the most complex and difficult issues to confront 
the Nation in modern times. 


Busing: The Fears and Concerns 


Before discussing the specifics of these proposals, let me deal can- 
didly with the controversy surrounding busing itself. 

There are some people who fear any curbs on busing because they 
fear that it would break the momentum of the drive for equal rights for 
blacks and other minorities. Some fear it would go further, and that it 
would set in motion a chain of reversals that would undo all the advances 
so painfully achieved in the past generation. 

It is essential that whatever we do to curb busing be done in a 
way that plainly will not have these other consequences. It is vitally 
important that the Nation’s continued commitment to equal rights and 
equal opportunities be clear and concrete. 

On the other hand, it is equally important that we not allow emo- 
tionalism to crowd out reason, or get so lost in symbols that words lose 
their meaning. 

One emotional undercurrent that has done much to make this so 
difficult an issue is the feeling some people have that to oppose busing is 
to be anti-black. This is closely related to the arguments often put for- 
ward that resistance to any move, no matter what, that may be advanced 
in the name of desegregation is “racist.” This is dangerous nonsense. 

There is no escaping the fact that some people oppose busing because 
of racial prejudice. But to go on from this to conclude that “anti-busing” 
is simply a code word for prejudice is an exercise in arrant unreason. 
There are right reasons for opposing busing, and there are wrong 
reasons—and most people, including large and increasing numbers of 
blacks and other minorities, oppose it for reasons that have little or 
nothing to do with race. It would compound an injustice to persist in 
massive busing simply because some people oppose it for the wrong 
reasons. 

For most Americans, the school bus used to be a symbol of hope— 
of better education. In too many communities today, it has become 
a symbol of helplessness, frustration and outrage—of a wrenching of 
children away from their families, and from the schools their families 


may have moved to be near, and sending them arbitrarily to others far 
distant. 


It has become a symbol of social engineering on the basis of abstrac- 
tions, with too little regard for the desires and the feelings of those most 
directly concerned: the children, and their families. 

Schools exist to serve the children, not to bear the burden of social 
change. As I put it in my policy statement on school desegregation 2 
years ago (on March 24, 1970): 

“One of the mistakes of past policy has been to demand too much 

of our schools: They have been expected not only to educate, but 

also to accomplish a social transformation. Children in many in- 
stances have not been served, but used—in what all too often has 
proved a tragically futile effort to achieve in the schools the kind 


of multiracial society which the adult community has failed to 
achieve for itself. 
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“If we are to be realists, we must recognize that in a free society 
there are limits to the amount of Government coercion that can 
reasonably be used; that in achieving desegregation we must proceed 
with the least possible disruption of the education of the Nation’s 
children; and that our children are highly sensitive to conflict, and 
highly vulnerable to lasting psychic injury. 


“Failing to recognize these factors, past policies have placed on the 
schools and the children too great a share of the burden of elimi- 
nating racial disparities throughout our society. A major part of 
this task falls to the schools. But they cannot do it all or even most 
of it by themselves. Other institutions can share the burden of break- 
ing down racial barriers, but only the schools can perform the task 
of education itself. If our schools fail to educate, then whatever 
they may achieve in integrating the races will turn out to be only 
a Pyrrhic victory.” 


The Supreme Court has also recognized this problem. Writing for 
a unanimous Court in the Swann case last April, Chief Justice Burger 
said: 

“The constant theme and thrust of every holding from Brown I to 

date is that state-enforced separation of races in public schools is 

discrimination that violates the Equal Protection Clause. The 

remedy commanded was to dismantle dual school systems. 


“We are concerned in these cases with the elimination of the dis- 
crimination inherent in the dual school systems, not with myriad 
factors of human existence which can cause discrimination in a 
multitude of ways on racial, religious, or ethnic grounds. The target 
of the cases from Brown I to the present was the dual school system. 
The elimination of racial discrimination in public schools is a large 
task and one that should not be retarded by efforts to achieve 
broader purposes lying beyond the jurisdiction of school authorities. 
One vehicle can carry only a limited amount of baggage. . . . 


“Our objective in dealing with the issues presented by these cases is 
to see that school authorities exclude no pupil of a racial minority 
from any school, directly or indirectly, on account of race; it does 
not and cannot embrace all the problems of racial prejudice, even 
when those problems contribute to disproportionate racial concen- 
trations in some schools.” 


In addressing the busing question, it is important that we do so in 
historical perspective. 

Busing for the purpose of desegregation was begun—mostly on a 
modest scale—as one of a mix of remedies to meet the requirements laid 
down by various lower Federal courts for achieving the difficult transition 
from the old dual school system to a new, unitary system. 

At the time, the problems of transition that loomed ahead were 
massive, the old habits deeply entrenched, community resistance often 
extremely strong. As the years wore on, the courts grew increasingly 
impatient with what they sometimes saw as delay or evasion, and increas- 
ingly insistent that, as the Supreme Court put it in the Green decision 
in 1968, desegregation plans must promise “realistically to work, and 

. to work now.” 


But in the past 3 years, progress toward eliminating the vestiges of 
the dual system has been phenomenal—and so too has been the shift in 
public attitudes in those areas where dual systems were formerly operated. 
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In State after State and community after community, local civic, business 
and educational leaders of all races have come forward to help make the 
transition peacefully and successfully. Few voices are now raised urging 
a return to the old patterns of enforced segregation. 

This new climate of acceptance of the basic Constitutional doctrine 
is a new element of great importance: for the greater the elements of 
basic good faith, of desire to make the system work, the less need or 
justification there is for extreme remedies rooted in coercion. 

At the same time, there has been a marked shift in the focus of con- 
cerns by blacks and members of other minorities. Minority parents have 
long had a deep and special concern with improving the quality of their 
children’s education. For a number of years, the principal emphasis of 
this concern—and of the Nation’s attention—was on desegregating the 
schools. Now that the dismantling of the old dual system has been substan- 
tially completed there is once again a far greater balance of emphasis on 
improving schools, on convenience, on the chance for parental involve- 
ment—in short, on the same concerns that motivate white parents—and, 
in many communities, on securing a greater measure of control over 
schools that serve primarily minority-group communities. Moving for- 
ward on desegregation is still important—but the principal concern is 
with preserving the principle, and with ensuring that the great gains made 
since Brown, and particularly in recent years, are not rolled back in a 
reaction against excessive busing. Many black leaders now express private 
concern, moreover, that a reckless extension of busing requirements 
could bring about precisely the results they fear most: a reaction that 
would undo those gains, and that would begin the unraveling of advances 
in other areas that also are based on newly expanded interpretations of 
basic Constitutional rights. 

Also, it has not escaped their notice that those who insist on system- 
wide racial balance insist on a condition in which, in most communities, 
every school would be run by whites and dominated by whites, with biacks 
in a permanent minority—and without escape from that minority status. 
The result would be to deny blacks the right to have schools in which they 
are the majority. 

In short, this is not the simple black-white issue that some simplis- 
tically present it as being. There are deep divisions of opinion among peo- 
ple of all races—with recent surveys showing strong opposition to busing 
among black parents as well as among white parents—not because they 
are against desegregation but because they are for better education. 

In the process of school desegregation, we all have been learning ; per- 
ceptions have been changing. Those who once said “no” to racial integra- 
tion have accepted the concept, and believe in equality before the law. 
Those who once thought massive busing was the answer have also been 
changing their minds in the light of experience. 

As we cut through the clouds of emotionalism that surround the 
busing question, we can begin to identify the legitimate issues. 


Concern for the quality of education a child gets is legitimate. 


Concern that there be no retreat from the principle of ending racial 
discrimination is legitimate. 


Concern for the distance a child has to travel to get to school is 
legitimate. 


Concern over requiring that a child attend a more distant school 
when one is available near his home is legitimate. 
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Concern for the obligation of government to assure, as nearly as pos- 
sible, that all the children of a given district have equal educational 
opportunity is legitimate. 

Concern for the way educational resources are allocated among the 
schools of a district is legitimate. 

Concern for the degree of control parents and local school boards 
should have over their schools is legitimate. 

In the long, difficult effort to give life to what is in the law, to desegre- 
gate the Nation’s schools and enforce the principle of equal opportunity, 
many experiments have been tried. Some have worked, and some have 
not. We now have the benefit of a fuller fund of experience than we had 
18 years ago, or even 2 years ago. It has also become apparent that com- 
munity resistance—black as well as white—to plans that massively dis- 
rupt education and separate parents from their children’s schools, makes 
those plans unacceptable to communities on which they are imposed. 

Against this background, the objectives of the reforms I propose are: 

—To give practical meaning to the concept of equal educational 
opportunity. 

—To apply the experience gained in the process of desegregation, 
and also in efforts to give special help to the educationally 
disadvantaged. 

—To ensure the continuing vitality of the principles laid down in 
Brown v. Board of Education. 

—To downgrade busing as a tool for achieving equal educational 
opportunity. 

—To sustain the rights and responsibilities vested by the States in 
local school boards. 


THe Eguat EpucaTionaAL Opportunities Act 


In the historic effort since 1954 to end the system of State-enforced 
segregation in the public schools, all three branches of Government have 
had important functions and responsibilities. Their roles, however, have 
been unequal. 

If some of the Federal courts have lately tended toward extreme 
remedies in school desegregation cases—and some have—this has been 
in considerable part because the work has largely gone forward in the 
courts, case-by-case, and because the courts have carried a heavy share 
of the burden while having to operate within a limited framework of 
reference and remedies. The efforts have therefore frequently been discon- 
nected, and the result has been not only great progress but also the crea- 
tion of problems severe enough to threaten the immense achievement of 
these 18 difficult years. 

If we are to consolidate our gains and move ahead on our problems— 
both the old and the new—we must undertake now to bring the leaven 
of experience to the logic of the law. 


Drawing on the lessons of experience, we must provide the courts 
with a new framework of reference and remedies. 

The angry debate over busing has at one and the same time both 
illuminated and obscured a number of broad areas in which realism and 
shared concern in fact unite most American parents, whatever their race. 
Knowledge of such shared concerns is the most precious product of ex- 
perience; it also is the soundest foundation of law. The time is at hand 
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for the legislative, executive and judicial branches of Government to act 
on this knowledge, and by so doing to lift the sense of crisis that threatens 
the education of our children and the peace of our people. 

The Equal Educational Opportunities Act that I propose today 
draws on that experience, and is designed to give the courts a new and 
broader base on which to decide future cases, and to place the emphasis 
where it belongs: on better education for all of our children. 


Equal Opportunity: The Criteria 


The act I propose undertakes, in the light of experience, both to 
prohibit and to define the denial of equal educational opportunity. In 
essence, it provides that: 

—No State shall deny equal educational opportunity to any person 

on account of race, color or national origin. 

—Students shall not be deliberately segregated either among or 
within the public schools. 

—Where deliberate segregation was formerly practiced, educational 
agencies have an affirmative duty to remove the vestiges of the 
dual system. 

—aA student may not be assigned to a school other than the one 
nearest his home, if doing so would result in a greater degree of 
racial segregation. 

—Subject to the other provisions of the act, the assignment of stu- 
dents to their neighborhood schools would not be considered a 
denial of equal educational opportunity unless the schools were 
located or the assignment made for the purpose of racial 
segregation. 

—Racial balance is not required. 

—There can be no discrimination in the employment and assign- 
ment of faculty and staff. 

—School authorities may not authorize student transfers that would 
have the effect of increasing segregation. 

—School authorities must take appropriate action to overcome what- 
ever language barriers might exist, in order to enable all students 
to participate equally in educational programs. This would 
establish, in effect, an educational bill of rights for Mexican- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, Indians and others who start under 
language handicaps, and ensure at last that they too would have 
equal opportunity. 

—Through Federal financial assistance and incentives, school dis- 
tricts would be strongly encouraged not only to avoid shortchang- 
ing the schools that serve their neediest children, but beyond this 
to establish and maintain special learning programs in those 
schools that would help children who were behind to catch up. 
These incentives would also encourage school authorities to pro- 


vide for voluntary transfers of students that would reduce racial 
concentrations. 


Thus, the act would set standards for all school districts throughout 
the Nation, as the basic requirements for carrying out, in the field of 
public education, the Constitutional guarantee that each person shall 
have equal protection of the laws. It would establish broad-based and 
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specific criteria to ensure against racial discrimination in school assign- 
ments, to establish the equal educational rights of Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto Ricans and others starting with language handicaps, to protect the 
principle of the neighborhood school. It would also provide money and 
incentives to help ensure for schools in poor neighborhoods the fair treat- 
ment they have too often been denied in the past, and to provide the 


special learning and extra attention that children in those neighborhoods 
so often need. 


Denial of Equal Opportunity: The Remedies 


In the past, the courts have largely been left to their own devices in 
determining appropriate remedies in school desegregation cases. The 
results have been sometimes sound, sometimes bizarre—but certainly 
uneven. The time has come for the Congress, on the basis of experience, 


to provide guidance. Where a violation exists, the act I propose would 
provide that: 


—The remedies imposed must be limited to those needed to correct 

the particular violations that have been found. 

School district lines must not be ignored or altered unless they 

are clearly shown to have been drawn for purposes of segregation. 

—Additional busing must not be required unless no other remedy 
can be found to correct the particular violation that exists. 

—A priority of remedies would be established, with the court re- 
quired to use the first remedy on the list, or the first combination 


of remedies, that would correct the unlawful condition. The list 
of authorized remedies—in order—is: 


(1) Assigning students to the schools closest to their homes 
that provide the appropriate level and type of education, 
taking into account school capacities and natural physical 
barriers; 

(2) Assigning students to the schools closest to their homes 
that provide the appropriate level and type of educa- 
tion, considering only school capacities; 

(3) Permitting students to transfer from a school in which their 
race is a majority to one in which it is a minority; 

(4) Creation or revision of attendance zones or grade structures 
without necessitating increased student transportation; 

(5) Construction of new schools or the closing of inferior 
schools; 

(6) The use of magnet schools or educational parks to promote 
integration; 

(7) Any other plan which is educationally sound and adminis- 
tratively feasible. However, such a plan could not require 
increased busing of students in the sixth grade or below. 
If a plan involved additional busing of older children, 
then: (a) It could not be ordered unless there was clear 
and convincing evidence that no other method would work ; 
(b)in no case could it be ordered on other than a temporary 
basis; (c) it could not pose a risk to health, or significantly 
impinge on the educational process; (d) the school dis- 
trict could be granted a stay until the order had been 
passed on by the court of appeals. 
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—Beginning with the effective date of the act, time limits would be 
placed on desegregation orders. They would be limited to 10 
years’ duration—or 5 years if they called for student transpor- 
tation—provided that during that period the school authorities 
had been in good-faith compliance. New orders could then be 
entered only if there had been new violations. 


These rules would thus clearly define what the Federal courts could 
and could not require; however, the States and localities would remain 
free to carry out voluntary school integration plans that might go sub- 
stantially beyond the Federal requirements. 

This is an important distinction. Where busing would provide edu- 
cational advantages for the community’s children, and where the com- 
munity wants to undertake it, the community should—and will—have 
that choice. What is objectionable is an arbitrary Federal requirement— 
whether administrative or judicial—that the community must under- 
take massive additional busing as a matter of Federal law. The essence 
of a free society is to restrict the range of what must be done, and 
broaden the range of what may be done. 


Equal Opportunity: Broadening the Scope 


If we were simply to place curbs on busing and do nothing more, 
then we would not have kept faith with the hopes, the needs—or the 
rights—of the neediest of our children. 

Even adding the many protections built into the rights and remedies 
sections of the Equal Educational Opportunities Act, we would not by this 
alone provide what their special needs require. 

Busing helps some poor children; it poses a hardship for others; 
but there are many more, and in many areas the great majority—in the 
heart of New York, and in South Chicago, for example—whom it could 
never reach. 

If we were to treat busing as some sort of magic panacea, and to 
concentrate our efforts and resources on that as the principal means of 
achieving quality education for blacks and other minorities, then in these 
areas of dense minority concentration a whole generation could be lost. 

If we hold massive busing to be, in any event, an unacceptable 
remedy for the inequalities of educational opportunity that exist, then 
we must do more to improve the schools where poor families live. 

Rather than require the spending of scarce resources on ever-longer 
bus rides for those who happen to live where busing is possible, we should 
encourage the putting of those resources directly into education—serving 
all the disadvantaged children, not merely those on the bus routes. 

In order to reach the great majority of the children who most need 
extra help, I propose a new approach to financing the extra efforts 
required: one that puts the money where the needs are, drawing on the 
funds I have requested for this and the next fiscal year under Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 and under the 
Emergency School Aid Act now pending before the Congress. 

As part of the Equal Educational Opportunities Act, I propose to 
broaden the uses of the funds under The Emergency School Aid Act, and 
to provide the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare with addi- 
tional authority to encourage effective special learning programs in those 
schools where the needs are greatest. 
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Detailed program criteria would be spelled out in administrative 
guidelines—but the intent of this program is to use a major portion of 
the $1.5 billion Emergency School Aid money as, in effect, incentive 
grants to encourage eligible districts to design educational programs 
that would do three things: 

—Assure (as a condition of getting the grant) that the district’s 
expenditures on its poorest schools were at least comparable to those on 
its other schools. 

—Provide, above this, a compensatory education grant of approxi- 
mately $300 per low-income pupil for schools in which substantial num- 
bers of the students are from poor families, if the concentration of poor 
students exceeds specified limits. 

—Require that this compensatory grant be spent entirely on basic 
instructional programs for language skills and mathematics, and on 
basic supportive services such as health and nutrition. 

—Provide a “bonus” to the receiving school for each pupil trans- 
ferring from a poor school to a non-poor school where his race is in the 
minority, without reducing the grant to the transferring school. 

Priority would be given to those districts that are desegregating 
either voluntarily or under court order, and to those that are addressing 
problems of both racial and economic impaction. 

Under this plan, the remaining portion of the $1.5 billion available 
under the Emergency School Aid Act for this and the next fiscal year 
would go toward the other kinds of aid originally envisaged under it. 

This partial shift of funds is now possible for two reasons: First, in the 
nearly 2 years since I first proposed the Emergency School Aid Act, much 
of what it was designed to help with has already been done. Second, to 
the extent that the standards set forth in the Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunities Act would relieve desegregating districts of some of the more 
expensive requirements that might otherwise be laid upon them, a part 
of the money originally intended to help meet those expenses can logically 
be diverted to these other, closely related needs. I would stress once 
again, in this connection, the importance I attach to final passage of the 
Emergency School Aid Act: those districts that are now desegregating 
still need its help, and the funds to be made available for these new pur- 
poses are an essential element of a balanced equal opportunity package. 

I also propose that instead of being terminated at the end of fiscal 
1973, as presently scheduled, the Emergency School Aid Act continue 
to be authorized at a $1 billion annual level—of which I would expect 
the greatest part to be used for the purposes I have outlined here. At the 
current level of funding of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, this would provide a total approaching $2.5 billion 
annually for compensatory education purposes. 

For some years now, there has been a running debate about the 
effectiveness of added spending for programs of compensatory or remedial 
education. Some have maintained there is virtually no correlation between 
dollar input and learning output; others have maintained there is a 
direct correlation; experience has been mixed. 

What does now seem clear is that while many Title I experiments 
have failed, many others have succeeded substantially and even dra- 
matically; and what also is clear is that without the extra efforts such 
extra funding would make possible, there is little chance of breaking the 
cycle of deprivation. 
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A case can be made that Title I has fallen short of expectations, and 
that in some respects it has failed. In many cases, pupils in the programs 
funded by it have shown no improvement whatever, and funds have fre- 
quently been misused or squandered foolishly. Federal audits of State 
Title I efforts have found instances where naivete, inexperience, con- 
fusion, despair, and even clear violations of the law have thwarted the 
act’s effectiveness. In some instances, Title I funds have been illegally 
spent on unauthorized materials and facilities, or used to fund local 
services other than those intended by the act, such as paying salaries not 
directly related to the act’s purposes. 


The most prevalent failing has been the spending of Title I funds 
as general revenue. Out of 40 States audited between 1966 and 1970, 
14 were found to have spent Title I funds as general revenue. 


Too often, one result has been that instead of actually being con- 
centrated in the areas of critical need, Title I moneys have been diffused 
throughout the system; and they have not reached the targeted schools— 
and targeted children—in sufficient amounts to have a real impact. 

On the positive side, Title I has effected some important changes 
of benefit to disadvantaged children. 


First, Title I has encouraged some States to expand considerably 
the contributions from State and local funds for compensatory education. 
In the 1965-66 school year, the States spent only $2.7 million of their 
own revenues, but by the 1968-69 school year—largely due to major 
efforts by California and New York—they were contributing $198 million. 


Second, Title I has better focused attention on pupils who previously 
were too often ignored. About 8 million children are in schools receiving 
some compensatory funds. In 46 States programs have been established 
to aid almost a quarter of a million children of migratory workers. As 
an added dividend, many States have begun to focus educational atten- 
tion on the early childhood years which are so important to the learning 
process. 


Finally, local schools have been encouraged by Title I to experi- 
ment and innovate. Given our highly decentralized national educational 
system and the relatively minor role one Federal program usually plays, 
there have been encouraging examples of programs fostered by Title I 
which have worked. 


In designing compensatory programs, it is difficult to know exactly 
what will work. The circumstances of one locality may differ dramatically 
from those of other localities. What helps one group of children may not 
be of particular benefit to others. In these experimental years, local 
educational agencies and the schools have had to start from scratch, and 
to learn for themselves how to educate those who in the past had too 
often simply been left to fall further behind. 

In the process, some schools did well and others did not. Some dis- 
tricts benefited by active leadership and community involvement, while 
others were slow to innovate and to break new ground. 

While there is a great deal yet to be learned about the design of 
successful compensatory programs, the experience so far does point in 
one crucial direction: to the importance of providing sufficiently con- 
centrated funding to establish the educational equivalent of a “critical 
mass,” or threshold level. Where funds have been spread too thinly, 
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they have been wasted or dissipated with little to show for their expendi- 
ture. Where they have been concentrated, the results have been fre- 
quently encouraging and sometimes dramatic. 

In a sample of some 10,000 disadvantaged pupils in California, 82 
percent of those in projects spending less than $150 extra per pupil 
showed little or no achievement gain. Of those students in projects 
spending over $250 extra per pupil, 94 percent gained more than one 
year per year of exposure; 58 percent gained between 1.4 and 1.9 years 
per year of exposure. Throughout the country States as widely separated 
as Connecticut and Florida have recognized a correlation between a 
“critical mass” expenditure and marked effectiveness. 

Of late, several important studies have supported the idea of a 
“critical mass” compensatory expenditure to afford disadvantaged pupils 
equal educational opportunity. The New York State Commission on the 
Quality, Cost, and Financing of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
the National Educational Finance Project, and the President’s Com- 
mission on School Finance have all cited the importance of such a sub- 
stantial additional per pupil expenditure for disadvantaged pupils. 

The program which I propose aims to assure schools with sub- 
stantial concentrations of poor children of receiving an average $300 
compensatory education grant for each child. 

In order to encourage voluntary transfers, under circumstances 
where they would reduce both racial isolation and low-income concen- 
tration, any school accepting such transfers would receive the extra $300 
allotted for the transferring student plus a bonus payment depending on 
the proportion of poor children in that school. 

One key to the success of this new approach would be the “critical 
mass” achieved by both increasing and concentrating the funds made 
available; another would be vigorous administrative follow-through to 
ensure that the funds are used in the intended schools and for the in- 
tended purposes. 


THE STUDENT TRANSPORTATION MoratortuM AcT 


In times of rapid and even headlong change, there occasionally is an 
urgent need for reflection and reassessment. This is especially true when 
powerful, historic forces are moving the Nation toward a conflict of 
fundamental principles—a conflict that can be avoided if each of us 
does his share, and if all branches of Government will join in helping 
to redefine the questions before us. 

Like any comprehensive legislative recommendation, the Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunities Act that I have proposed today is offered as a 
framework for Congressional debate and action. 

The Congress has both the Constitutional authority and a special 
capability to debate and define new methods for implementing Con- 
stitutional principles. And the educational, financial and social com- 
plexities of this issue are not, and are not properly, susceptible of solution 
by individual courts alone or even by the Supreme Court alone. 

This is a moment of considerable conflict and uncertainty; but it 
is also a moment of great opportunity. 

This is not a time for the courts to plunge ahead at full speed. 

If we are to set a course that enables us to act together, and not sim- 
ply to do more but to do better, then we must do all in our power to cre- 
ate an atmosphere that permits a calm and thoughtful assessment of the 
issues, choices and consequences. 
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I propose, therefore, that the Congress act to impose a tempo- 
rary freeze on new busing orders by the Federal courts—to establish 
a waiting period while the Congress considers alternative means of 
enforcing 14th Amendment rights. I propose that this freeze be 
effective immediately on enactment, and that it remain in effect until 
July 1, 1973, or until passage of the appropriate legislation, which- 
ever is sooner. 

This freeze would not put a stop to desegregation cases; it would 
only bar new orders during its effective period, to the extent that they 
ordered new busing. 

This, I recognize, is an unusual procedure. But I am persuaded 
that the Congress has the Constitutional power to enact such a stay, 
and I believe the unusual nature of the conflicts and pressures that 
confront both the courts and the country at this particular time 
requires it. 

It has become abundantly clear, from the debates in the Con- 
gress and from the upwelling of sentiment throughout the country, 
that some action will be taken to limit the scope of busing orders. It 
is in the interest of everyone—black and white, children and parents, 
school administrators and local officials, the courts, the Congress and 
the executive branch, and not least in the interest of consistency in 
Federal policy, that while this matter is being considered by the Con- 
gress we not speed further along a course that is likely to be changed. 

The legislation I have proposed would provide the courts with a 
new set of standards and criteria that would enable them to enforce 
the basic Constitutional guarantees in different ways. 

A stay would relieve the pressure on the Congress to act on the 
long-range legislation without full and adequate consideration. By 
providing immediate relief from a course that increasing millions 
of Americans are finding intolerable, it would allow the debate on 
permanent solutions to proceed with less emotion and more reason. 

For these reasons—and also for the sake of the additional children 
faced with busing now—I urge that the Congress quickly give its 
approval to the Student Transportation Moratorium Act. 

No message to the Congress on school desegregation would be 
complete unless it addressed the question of a Constitutional 
amendment. 

There are now a number of proposals before the Congress, with 
strong support, to amend the Constitution in ways designed to abolish 
busing or to bar the courts from ordering it. 

These proposals should continue to receive the particularly 
thoughtful and careful consideration by the Congress that any proposal 
to amend the Constitution merits. 

It is important to recognize, however, that a Constitutional 
amendment—even if it could secure the necessary two-thirds support 
in both Houses of the Congress—has a serious flaw: it would have 
no impact this year; it would not come into effect until after the long 
process of ratification by three-fourths of the State legislatures. What 
is needed is action now; a Constitutional amendment fails to meet 
this immediate need. 

Legislation meets the problem now. Therefore, I recommend 
that as its first priority the Congress go forward immediately on the 
legislative route. Legislation can also treat the question with far 
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greater precision and detail than could the necessarily generalized 
language of a Constitutional amendment, while making possible a 
balanced, comprehensive approach to equal educational opportunity. 


CoNCLUSION 


These measures I have proposed would place firm and effective 
curbs on busing—and they would do so in a Constitutional way, aiding 
rather than challenging the courts, respecting the mandate of the 
14th Amendment, and exercising the responsibility of the Congress 
to enforce that Amendment. 

Beyond making these proposals, I am directing the Executive 
departments to follow policies consistent with the principles on which 
they are based—which will include intervention by the Justice De- 
partment in selected cases before the courts, both to implement the 
stay and to resolve some of those questions on which the lower courts 
have gone beyond the Supreme Court. 

The Equal Educational Opportunities Act I have proposed re- 
flects a serious and wide-ranging process of consultation—drawing 
upon the knowledge and experience of legislators, Constitutional 
scholars, educators and government administrators, and of men and 
women from all races and regions of the country who shared with us 
the views and feelings of their communities. 

Its design is in large measure the product of that collaboration. 
When enacted it would, for the first time, furnish a framework for collab- 
orative action by the various branches of Federal and local govern- 
ment, enabling courts and communities to shape effective educational 
solutions which are responsive not only to Constitutional standards but 
also to the physical and human reality of diverse educational situations. 


It will create more local choice and more options to choose from; 
and it will marshal and target Federal resources more effectively in 
support of each particular community’s effort. 

Most importantly, however, these proposals undertake to address 
the problem that really lies at the heart of the issue at this time: 
the inherent inability of the courts, acting alone, to deal effectively 
and acceptably with the new magnitude of educational and social 
problems generated by the desegregation process. 

If these proposals are adopted, those few who want an arbitrary 
racial balance to be imposed on the schools by Federal fiat will not 
get their way. 


Those few who want a return to segregated schools will not get 
their way. 

Those few who want a rollingback of the basic protections black 
and other minority Americans have won in recent years will not get 
their way. 

This Administration means what it says about dismantling racial 
barriers, about opening up jobs and housing and schools and opportu- 
nity to all Americans. 


It is not merely rhetoric; but our record, that demonstrates our 
determination. 


We have achieved more school desegregation in the last 3 years 
than was achieved in the previous 15. 
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We have taken the lead in opening up high-paying jobs to 
minority workers. 


We have taken unprecedented measures to spur business owner- 
ship by members of minorities. 

We have brought more members of minorities into the middle 
and upper levels of the Federal service than ever before. 

We have provided more support to black colleges than ever 
before. 

We have put more money and muscle into enforcement of the 
equal opportunity laws than ever before. 

These efforts will all go forward—with vigor and with convic- 
tion. Making up for the years of past discrimination is not simply 
something that white Americans owe to black Americans—it is some- 
thing the entire Nation owes to itself. 

I submit these proposals to the Congress mindful of the profound 
importance and special complexity of the issues they address. It is in 
that spirit that I have undertaken to weigh and respect the conflicting 
interests; to strike a balance which is thoughtful and just; and to 
search for answers that will best serve all of the Nation’s children. 
I urge the Congress to consider them in the same spirit. 

The great majority of Americans, of all races, want their Gov- 
ernment—the Congress, the Judiciary and the Executive—to follow the 
course of deliberation, not confrontation. To do this we must act 








calmly and creatively, and we must act together. 
The great majority of Americans, of all races, want schools that 
educate and rules that are fair. That is what these proposals attempt 


to provide. 


The White House 
March 17, 1972 


RicuHarp Nixon 


NOTE: For the President’s address to the Nation, see the preceding item. 





National Wildlife Week 
Proclamation 4117. March 18, 1972 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

For much of our history, Americans have confronted 
nature as a hostile force to be reckoned with and over- 
come. The wild creatures of forest and plains, mountains 
and swamp, were seen as threats to human life’ and prog- 
ress on the edge of the wilderness. They were beaten back 
or disposed of accordingly. 

More recently, Americans have come to see wild ani- 
mals as co-inhabitants of a small planet, fellow creatures 
who have a rightful place in a healthy natural environ- 
ment. Ecologist, philosopher, and outdoorsman alike have 
come to know the truth of Thoreau’s words, ‘In Wildness 
is the preservation of the World.” Men and animals can 
and must share the earth. The various forms of wildlife 


which give life and variety and beauty to the environ- 
ment can and must be recognized, appreciated, and 
protected. 

But the hour is late, and the time to act is now. Already 
some species of wildlife have been extinguished forever, 
and many others have been sharply reduced in numbers. 
Economically, we can now afford to take humane action 
to reverse this tragic trend. Morally and esthetically, we 
cannot afford to do otherwise. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarpD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the week 
beginning March 19, 1972, as National Wildlife Week. 

I call upon all our citizens to join during that week in 
support of the many organizations dedicated to preserving 
a suitable environment for the greatest possible number 
of wildlife species. In particular, I urge broad public sup- 
port for, and prompt congressional action on, my recent 
proposals for better protection of endangered species. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
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this eighteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-two, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
sixth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:31 p.m. 
March 20, 1972] 


Disaster Assistance for New Hampshire 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Assistance Following Storms 
and Flooding. March 18, 1972 


The President today declared a major disaster for New 
Hampshire in the wake of severe coastal storms and sub- 
sequent flooding on February 18-20. The storms, accom- 
panied by high winds, produced tides up to 11 feet above 
normal, causing extreme coastal flooding. In addition to 
damages to seawalls, shore roads, and buildings, the waters 
deposited large amounts of debris on beaches and well in- 
land along the entire seacoast of New Hampshire. There 
were no deaths or injuries, but 101 dwellings and 9 busi- 
nesses were damaged. 

The President’s action permits the use of Federal funds 
to supplement State and local resources for relief and re- 
covery purposes. 

New Hampshire Governor Walter Peterson, in his re- 
quest for a Presidential declaration, advised the President 
that public property damage is estimated at $521,000 and 
private property damage at $750,000. 

The bulk of the funds allocated from the President’s 
Disaster Fund will be used for emergency protective meas- 
ures, debris removal, the repair of roads, dikes, public 
buildings, and utilities, and for direct assistance to 
individuals. 

Federal relief activities are being coordinated by the 
President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness. Disaster 
specialists from OEP’s Region 1 office have been in the 
damaged areas, working under Regional Director Albert 
D. O’Connor. Mr. O’Connor has been designated as the 
Federal Coordinating Officer to work with the State in 
providing Federal disaster assistance under the Disaster 


Relief Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-606). 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 


by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


March 13 


The President and Mrs. Nixon have decided that the 
pandas which are the gift of the People’s Republic of 
China to the people of the United States will be housed 
at the National Zoological Park in Washington, D.C. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Edmund B. Thornton, of Ottawa, IIl., to be a member of 
the National Parks Centennial Commission. The Presi- 
dent is also designating Mr. Thornton to serve as Chair- 
man of the Commission. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Ralph E. Erickson, Assistant Attorney General in the Of- 
fice of Legal Councel, to be a member of the Council of 
the Administrative Conference of the United States for a 
term of 3 years, succeeding William H. Rehnquist, now 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

The President participated in a swearing-in ceremony 
at the White House for Mrs. Marina von Neumann 
Whitman as a member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

Ronald S. Berman, Chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, met with the President at the 
White House. 

Grover Murray, president, and John Bradford, dean 
of the College of Engineering, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Tex., called on the President to present an 
invitation to address the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Engineers to be held at Texas Tech in 
June. They were accompanied by Representative George 
H. Mahon of Texas. 


March 14 


The President today transmitted to the Congress a 
report on aeronautics and space activities during 1971 
entitled “Aeronautics and Space Report of the President: 
1971 Activities” (Government Printing Office, 125 pp.). 

Nassir Assar, Secretary-General of the Central Treaty 
Organization, paid a courtesy call on the President at the 
White House. 

Wes H. Bartlett, president of Kiwanis International, 
called on the President at the White House. He was ac- 
companied by Senator Jack Miller of Iowa. 

Miss Debbie Wright, this year’s “Maid of Cotton” 
called on the President at the White House. She was ac- 
companied by Representative George H. Mahon of Texas. 

Mrs. Luci Johnson Nugent and her son Patrick Lyndon 
talked with the President in his office during their visit at 
the White House with Tricia Nixon Cox. 


March 15 


The President today transmitted to the Senate for ad- 
vice and consent to ratification the Universal Copyright 
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Convention as revised at Paris on July 24, 1971, together 
with two related Protocols. 

The President today acknowledged with regret the deci- 
sion of William F. Buckley, Jr., not to serve another term 
as a member of the United States Advisory Commission 
on Information. 


March 16 


The President today acknowledged the retirement from 
active service of Charles L. Powell as United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Eastern District of Washington, effec- 
tive April 21, 1972. 


March 17 


The President met with the bipartisan leadership of the 
Congress to brief them on his proposals regarding educa- 
tional opportunity and busing. 

Members of the Citizens’ Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women met with the President to present their 
report entitled “Women in 1971” (Government Printing 
Office, 61 pp.). 

Ambassador and Mrs. William Warnock of Ireland 
called on the President to present the traditional St. Pat- 
rick’s Day gift of shamrocks in a Waterford crystal vase. 
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The First Lady’s Activities 


The following listing is compiled from announcements 
issued by the Office of the Staff Director to Mrs. Nixon. 


March 13 


Mrs. Nixon greeted members of the St. Louis Symphony 
and the University of Missouri Chorus at a White House 
reception. 


March 15 


Mrs. Nixon inaugurated a series of exhibits of historic 
objects for display in the East Room for visitors to the 
White House. The first item to be displayed is President 
James Madison’s medicine chest which was taken from 
the White House in 1814 by a British sailor and returned 
by the sailor’s grandson in 1939. Later exhibits will feature 
historic objects from the private living quarters in the 
White House including furniture or other possessions of 
Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Grant, and McKinley, and a first printing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Winners of the Federal Woman’s Award were guests 


of the First Lady at tea in the Green Room at the White 
House. 














CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released March 16, 1972 

Fact sheet: on the President’s message on 
science and technology. 

News briefing: on the President’s message on 
science and technology—by Dr. Edward E. 
David, Jr., Science Adviser to the President 
and Director, Office of Science and Tech- 
nolcgy, and Alan K. McAdams, S-nior Staff 
Economist, Council of Economic Advisers. 

Advance text: address to the Nation on edu- 
cational opportunity and busing. 


Released March 17, 1972 

Fact sheet: on the President’s message on 
educational opportunity and busing. 

Draft bill: on educational opportunity and 
busing (equal educational opportunities 
act). 

Draft bill: on educational opportunity and 
busing (student transportation morato- 
rium act). 

News briefing: on the President’s message to 
Congress on educational opportunity and 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


busing—by John D. Ehrlichman, Assistant 
to the President for Domestic Affairs; 
George P. Shultz, Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget; Elliot L. Richardson, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Richard G. Kleindienst, Acting At- 
torney General; Wilmot Hastings, General 
Counsel, HEW Department; Daniel J. Mc- 
Auliffe, Deputy Assistant Attorney General, 
Justice Department; Paul O'Neill, Assistant 
Director, OMB; Kenneth W. Dam, Assistant 
Director, OMB; Edward L. Morgan, Assist- 
ant Director, Domestic Council. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 

Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


Submitted March 13, 1972 


WALTER CHARLES Howe, of Washington, to be 
Deputy Director of Action (new position). 
THomas A. Grace, JR., of Louisiana, to be 
United State; Marshal for the Middle Dis- 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


trict of Louisiana for the term of 4 years, 
vice the new position created by P.L. 92- 
208, approved December 18, 1971. 


Submitted March 15, 1972 


CHARLES S. WHITEHOUSE, of Virginia, a 
Foreign Service Officer of Class one, to hdld 
the rank of Ambassador while serving as 
Deputy Ambassador to the Republic of 
Vietnam. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved March 10, 1972 


) S.. eee Public Law 92-249 
An Act to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to lend certain equipment and to 
provide transportation and other services 
to the Boy Scouts of America in connec- 
tion with Boy Scout Jamborees, and for 
other purposes. 


Approved March 15, 1972 


ee ee Public Law 92-250 
An Act to provide for a temporary in- 
crease in the public debt limit. 
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